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For the Correspondent. 
*‘ Reruce or Lies.” 
(Continued from our last. ) 

The next refuge, said the preacher, 
to which men fice, is the belief that 
they are as good as Christians. Now, 
for the sake of argument, said he, 
I will admit that, in your external 
conduct, you are as good as Chris- 
tians : still I affirm, that in three im- 
portant things you are greatly behind 
them. The first of these is in the 
motives which govern your conduct. 
It is by our motives that God judges 
us, and itis by our motives, so far as 
they are known, that we are judged 
By the laws of our country. Suppose 
that a midnight assassin should at- 
tempt to take my life : suppose that 
in the darkness of night he plunge a 
dagger into my side; but, owing to 
accidental circumstances, should on- 
ly open an ulcer which otherwise 
would prove fatal—here the man 
would have done me a favor; but as 
his motives were bad, he would be 
judged a murderer by every tribunal, 
human or divine. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that a physician, attempt- 
ing to open a vein in my arm, for the 
purpose of saving my life, should ac- 
cidentally injure my arm im such a 
manner that it should occasion my 
death ; that man would not be blame- 
able, because his motives were good. 

With regard to these instances, I 
must remark, that the Rev. gentle- 
man has mistaken intention for mo- 
tives. The man who has attempted 


to murder, must be judged guilty 
whatever the result may be, because 
he intended to commit murder, and 
the man who destroys another’s life 
in attempting to save it,.must be 
judged innocent, because though he 
has done evil, his intention was to 
do good. The laws in all cases 
judge men according to their inten- 
tions; but our motives are quite dif- 
ferent things, and do not affect the 
guilt or merit of our actions. Our 
intention is what we design to ac- 
complish, when we perform any act ; 
our motive is the good, which we 
propose to obtain by accomplishing 
this. If a person commits an evil 
aci, intending to do a good deed, lie 
is to be judged innocent; but if a 
person intentionally performs an evil 
act, he is to be judged guilty, be his 
motives what they will. Po make 
this more clear, we will suppose that 
a person believes that the Rev. Mr. 
Finney is an enemy to mankind, that 
he is promulgating doctrines injurious 
to the peace of the human race, and 
that, guided by this belief, and a de- 
sire to benefit mankind, he plunges 
a dagger into the preacher’s heart. 
The man’s motives would be good ; 
he would have exposed his life, for 
the purpose of promoting the hap- 
piness of martkind; he would have sa- 
crificed his peace and innocence to 
the love of his fellow beings ; yet no 
one could justify or excuse his con- 
duct. The law would judge him 
guilty, and our reason would sub- 
scribe to the sentence of death against 
him. Or, suppose that he thinks Mr. 
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Finney a heretic, an opposer of 
God’s true religion, and murders him 
with the design of doing God a ser- 
vice. Here Mr. Finney will ac- 
knowledge the motives to be the 
best of any that can possibly govern 
man; yet the murder would not be 
justified, nor would any man in the 
present day think of pleading such 
motives as an excuse for his crimes. 

It is, however, acknowledged, that 
though the motives which govern a 
man are not to be regarded in judg- 
ing the guilt or merit of a particular 
action, they are to be taken into con- 
sideration whenever we would form 
an estimate of his character. Sup- 
pose a man to have committed a 
crime, he must at once be pronoun- 
ced a bad man; but his character may 
not be so bad as that of some other 
men who have committed the same 
crimes. To judge what it actually 
is, we must enquire, in the first 
place, if he has previously been in 
the habit of committing criminal 
acts; and, inthe second, if his motives 
are such as will probably induce him 
to- commit crimes in future. If we 
find that either of these is the case, 
we pronounce his character to be 
very bad; but if we find that he has 
never before committed a crime, and 
that his motives were such as will 
probably never induce him to com- 
mit another, we judge him more fa- 
vorably. We do not think the act 
he has committed the less criminal, 
but we believe that he may be par- 
doned with greater safety, because 
there is less probability of his re- 
peating the offence. + 

Suppose, on the other hand, that 
a man has performed a good action: 
if his motives were such as will pro- 
bably induce him frequently to per- 
form similar acts, we pronounce him 
a good man ; but if his motives were 
such as may never again induce him 
to act in a similar manner, we think 
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little better of his character, though 
we acknowledge the act which he 
has performed to be good. - 

We conclude then, thataman who 
has performed a good act, with mo- 
tives that will induce him to act per- 
manently in a similar manner, must 
be judged a good man: that a man 
who has committed a crime, with 
motives which may induce him to 
commit other crimes, must be judged 
to be the worse for acting from such 
motives, and that there must be 
greater danger in pardoning his of- 
fence. 

If we apply these principles to the 
government of God, it may, perhaps, 
be thought that those who have com- 
mitted crimes with motives which 
may permanently induce them to act 
in a similar manner, are less worthy 
of God’s mercy than those who have 
committed the same crimes, with dif- 
ferent motives ; but let it be recol- 
lected, that when we are judged 
in a future world, it must be too late 
for new crimes to be committed ; 
that whoever is pardoned, there can 
be no danger of his repeating his of- 
fences, and this doctrine must be 
abandoned. 

Christians also had the advantage 
over others in this: Christians were 
penitent, while other men were im- 
penitent sinners ; Christians repent, 
while others refuse to repent. Some 
say, said the Rev. gentleman, that they 
cannot repent. A certain female 
had told him that she could not re- 
pent, unless God gave her a heart to 
repent; but common sense taught, 
that men could repent if they would. 
Suppose, said he, that some of you 
should go home and find that your 
children had been engaged in a great 
mischief, and that when you told 
them to repent, they should reply, 
we cannot repent unless God gives 
us a heart to repent, would you ad- 
mit of this excuse? Would not this 
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excuse admitted, carry confusion into 
every family ? 

We are here taught, that repen- 
tance is wholly voluntary ; that we 
can repent when we please, and re- 
fuse when we please. I believe you 
will agree with me, that this is the 
most absurd doctrine that was ever 
fathered on common sense. If re- 
pentance is dependent on the will, 
we must always wish to repent, be- 
fore we do repent. There must al- 
ways be a time before repentance, 
when we have not repented of our 
conduct, but desire to repent; when 
we are not sorry for what we have 
done, but desire to be sorry. But 
suppose that we ask a criminal, if he 
is sorry for the crimes he has com- 
mitted? he replies, ‘‘ No, Iam glad 
I have committed them, but I wish 
to be sorry, and intend to be sorry. 
I have resolved to be sorry, and shall 
make myself sorry immediately. I 
havg examined the subject, and found 
that it is best to.repent, and I shall 

t, though I have not repented 
yet.” Should we not at once assert 
that such a man had lost his reason. 
Every person who perceives that the 
consequences of his conduct are disa- 
greeable, must necessarily repent, be- 
cause he finds that he has done what 
he did not wish to do; that he has 
accomplished what he did not wish to 
accomplish; and no person, who 
perceives that the consequences of 
his conduct are agreeable, can Ye- 
pent. Every person that knows any 
thing of his own mind, knows this. 

I will now inquire, how far repen- 
tance may be consideféd a palliation 
of our offences. A’ it is not volun- 
tary, itis evident, that no penitant 
criminal can claim any merit from his 
penitence ; but as it is less probable 
that a on will repeat his crimes, 
when he truly regrets them, than 
when he is unrepentant, the penitent 
criminal, may be pardoned with less 
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danger than another. [t may be less 
useful to punish a child for the mis- 
chief it has committed, if it has re- 
pented, than if it has not, because 
there is less probability that it will 
repeat its offence; but the child 
can claim no merit from its repen- 
tance. 

When God judges us after death, 
there can, as I have said before, be 
no danger that our offences will be 
repeated. Ofcourse God can have 
no motive for pardoning a repentant 
sinner sooner than another. 

Mr. Finney mentions several oth- 
er lies to which sinners fly for refuge, 
but I haye not time to speak of them, 
and on some of them I should, if I 
had time, have no remarks to make. 


Before concluding, I must say a 
few words concerning a passage of 
scripture, which Mr. Finney has quo- 
ted as often asI have heard him 
preach, and which I have of late heard 


-quoted by several other very amia- 


ble clergymen. If sinners continue 
unrepentant, we are told, that God 
will laugh at their calamities, and 
mock when their fear cometh. An 
amiable character indeed, is here 
given to the God of the Universe! 
How sublime must the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth appear, when, 
in our imaginations, we behold him 
laughing at the calamities of his crea- 
tures, and mocking their fears. Such 
a God may be worthy the worship of 
a man who could ridicule the idea of 
obtaining heaven by doing good to 
our brethern on earth ; but no friend 
of the human race can adore such a 
deity. Where such doctrines are 
taught, and such scripture quoted, I 
am ever reminded of the motto of 
a certain band of robbers in Europe, 
which might without any impropriety, 
be adopted by some of our religion- 
ists—‘‘ We are the friends of God, 
and the enemies of all mankind.” 
New Lebanon, April 16, 1827. 
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For the Correspondent. 


Mr. Editor.—Having occasion to 
write for two more copies of the 
‘“‘ Correspondent,” I at the same time 
send you the following 

QUERIES. 

1. Ifall things were created “very 
good,” (Gen. 1 v. 31,) how could 
evil originate ? Did it arise from no- 
thing ? 

2. If it required God with the as- 
sistance of Moses, ‘ 40 days and 40 
nights” to make the two tables of 
stone, (Ex. 34, v. 28,) how long 
would it require by the aid of the for- 
mer alone to make the sun, the other 
planets, and the millions of worlds 
that occupy infinite space? N. B. 
God made the world in six days and 
a piece, [the work was ended on the 
seventh day, not on the sixth—Gen. 
2, v. 2.] yet it took him and Moses 
forty days and forty nights to make 
the two tables, which the latter, in 
one of his weak fits, dashed out of 
his hands and broke. What size 
they were to contain the laws, and 
that Moses could heave them, dash 
them out of his hands and break, I 
leave to the judgments of your read- 
ers. God says he would write the 
laws (the second time.) In verse 27, 
he ordered Moses to write them, and 
the 28th verse says he did write them. 

3. As the Jews have been without 
a throne more than two thousand 
years, what can that passage mean 
that says ‘‘ There shall never want a 
man to sit on the throne of David.’”? 

4. If Jesus, by praying to his Fa- 
ther, could command twelve legions 
of angels, (Matt. 26, v. 53,) would 
he not have done it when he said and 
repeated it twice, (Matt. 26, v. 39, 
42, 44,) ‘“‘O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cap pass from me,” 
and when on the cross, he said, 
(Matt. 27, v. 46, 50,) “* My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

_ 5, Was Jesus speaking of his hu- 


man nature, or his divine one, when 
he said—“ And now, O Father! glo- 
rify thy Son, with that glory which I 
had with thee before the world was?” 
If it was his divine one, let us see 
how it will read: And now, O Fath- 
er! (God) glorify thy Son, (God) 
with that glory which I (God) had 
with thee (God) before the world 
was. If it was his human nature, or 
humanity, how could it exist before 
the world was made? If it existed be- 
fore, how could it be human? 

6. What idea can be formed of a 
city being ‘ equal in length, breadth, 
and height, twelve thousand fur- 
longs,” (Rev. 21, v. 16,) [fifteen 
hundred miles.] Would it not, as 
Voltaire observes, be troublesome to 


reside in the uppermost rooms? 
JULIAN. 





REVELATION, Propuecy anp Mi- 
RACLES. 
(Continued. ) @ * 

The Christian claims that his is 
the only true religion, and that it is a 
direct, supernatural revelation from 
God to man. But the followers and 
advocates of most, if not all other re- 
ligions, advance, each for his own 
system, the sameclaim. How then, 
are we to decide? ‘“ Very easily,” 
says the Christian ; ‘‘my religion was 
first revealed, by God himself, to 
Abraham ; after him, to Moses and 
a long succession of prophets; and 
finally, in its full perfection, to or 
through Christ Jesus and his apos- 
tles: and the truth of this revelation 
is confirmed by a long series of pro- 
phecies and rfiracles.” Very well : 
we have here offered to us, three 
grounds, for our acquiescence and 
belief—-Revelation, Miracles, and 
Prophecy. Let us then see how far 
each of these will, in the eye of rea- 
son, warrant that exclusive faith in 
this ‘system, which its advocates de- 
mand. 


Bia ys: 





And first, of Revelation. By a 
revelation, I understand a direct com- 
munication from God to man, of 
something more than human reason is 
able to discover ; and that communi- 
cation made in some other mode than 
through the works of creation and 
providence. For if it be something 
which human reason, unaided by any 
supernatural promptings, can search 
out, it then dwindles from a revela- 
tion down to a mere invention or dis- 
covery, like that of the art of printing, 
or of the mariner’s compass; and if 
it be a truth exhibited to human view 
merely through the works of creation 
and providence, then not only every 
religious system, but every system of 
natural philosophy, may equally claim 
to be dignified with the title of reve- 
lation. 

With this definition before us, it is 
proper also to remember, that a reve- 
lation from its very nature, can only 
be such to the person or persons to 
whom it is revealed; and in estima- 
ting this mark or confirmation of the 
truth of the Christian, or of any other 
system of religion, itis all important 
to keep this distinction in view. For 
instance, let it be supposed that a 
revelation of ‘some particular thing 
has been made, by God, to the wri- 
ter of this, and to no one else of the 
whole human family. He relates to 
others what has been communicated 
tohim. Now, this evidently, is no 
revelation to them: as regards them, 
it lacks entirely the supernatural 
mode of communication, which is 
one of the essential ingredients in 
constituting it arevelation. He, in- 
deed, may have God’s word for it; 
but those to whom he makes the dis- 
closure, can, from the very nature of 
the case, have only his word for it. 

Let us, fora moment, apply this 
principle—a principle which defies 
cavil and challenges contradiction, to 
the Bible. Moses, or some one else 
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for him, tells you, that Abraham had 
a revelation; that Noah had a reve- 
lation, and that himself and a variety 
of others had.revelations. Now it is 
certain, that you, at the best, have 
only his word for all this; and, that 
he, with regard to the revelations 
made to all others but himself, had 
only the hear-say, say so, of somebo- 
dy else. Yet you are told, and told 
seriously, that you must receive this 
as a revelation, and, of course, that 
you must believe it because it is such; 
while from internal evidence alone, 
no truth is more morally certain, than 
that Moses never wrote the Penta- 
teuch, or five first books ofthe Bible, 
and that portions of them, at least, 
were never written until hundreds of 
years after his death. And yet, on 
this miserably loose testimony, on 
the authenticity and divine origin of 
a few of the first chapters of Genesis, 
written nobody knows when or by 
whom—rest the account of the crea- 
tion and fall of man, the necessity of 
his redemption and renovation, and, 
like a building on its foundations, the 
whole gigantic and complicated struc- 
ture of both the Jewish and Christian 
systems of religion. 

I have already shown that other 
religions besides the Jewish and the 
Christian, equally profess to be foun- 
ded on, or to derive sanction from 
divine revelation. Apollo, and the 
other Gods of antiquity, delivered 
their will through inspired priests and 
priestesses ; Mahomet received the 
doctrines of his religion through the 
immediate communications of the 
angel Gabriel; Manco Capac had 
his from his father, the sun; the 
North American Indian gets his from 
the Great Spirit, who appears to him 
in dreams and visions or speaks to 
him in thunder ; and Moses and oth- 
ers who invented or supported the 
Jewish and Christian systems, had 
their’s from burning bushes, from an- 
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gels, from visions and from dreams. 
Now, what are all these but coun- 
terparts of the same story and of the 
same system? If they ate, then, why 
believe the one and refuse to believe 
the other? If an Indian tells you, 
that the Great Spirit appeared and 
spoke to him in a dream, you laugh 
athim. If Mahomet tells you that 
the angel Gabriel, in proper person, 
appeared to him, and told him such 
and such things, you sneer at him. 
If Emanuel Swedenborg, Joanna 
Southcote or Jemima Wilkinson, in 
our*days, tell you that they daily and 
nightly converse with angels, with 
Christ and with God, face to face, 
you pity their delusion, or execrate 
their hypocrisy. But if Moses, or 
some one else you know not who, 
tells you that God appeared to them, 
in a burning bush; that the angel of 
the Lord appeared to Abraham or to 
Manoah’s wife, to reveal the birth of 
a child; or that Joseph had a dream, 
to announce to him his wife’s fidelity 
and the miraculous conception you, 
not only swallow the whole story, 
without a doubt or a question, but 
you are ready to regard as an infidel, 
a wretch, and a reprobate, every one 
who will not do the same. If Ma- 
homet tells you he went to heaven, 
you denounce him as an impostor ; 
but if John, or some one else in his 
name, tells you, that he “looked and 
behold a door was opened in heaven,” 
together with all the mass of absurd 
and unintelligible nonsense which he 
saw there ; you are not only ready to 
believe it yourselves, but to damn all 
those who venture to doubt it. 
Leaving this necessarily brief re- 
view of the claims of Christianity to 
our belief, on the ground of its being 
a divine revelation, and having, as I 
conceive, shown that those claims 
rest on no other or no better founda- 
tions than those of other systems ; 
let us proceed to take a similar re- 
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view of the two remaining grounds— 
miracle and prophecy. 

A miracle, is a temporary suspen- 
sion of, or addition to some particu- 
lar law or laws of nature; caused by 
the omnipotent power and direct in- 
terference of the Almighty. Prophe- 
cy, is a foreknowledge and prediction 
of a certain event or events; that 
foreknowledge being derived from 
immediate supernatural inspiration 
by deity. For if a miracle be only 
the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of the general nature, laws, 
and properties of matter; then every 
event or appearance is equally a mi- 
racle, and affords no extraordinary or 
superhuman sanction to one religious 
creed more than another. And if 
prescience, and the consequent pre- 
diction of any event, be no more 
than the forecast of the ordinary 
acuteness and powers of the human 
mind, then every man who, by a 
lucky guess, predicts what comes to 
pass, whethefit be a change of weath- 
er, or the fate of a kingdom, is, thus 
far, a prophet. A prophecy, also, in 
order to deserve the name, and af- 
ford any proof of its divine origin, 
must not only predict an event, but 
it must predict that event specifically, 
fully, and plainly. The manner of 
the prediction must be such, that the 
prediction itself may be as well un- 
derstood, and the exact event to 
which it points be as well and as 
plainly known, previously to the hap- 
pening of that event as after it has 
happened. Not like an old woman’s 
dream which, after something has ta- 
ken place, she very sagaciously dis- 
covers to have foretold that exact 
thing. 

I need hardly observe, also, that in 
respect to ancient prophecies, it is 
indispensable that the proof be clear, 
direct, and positive, that they were 
made and promulgated not only prior 
to the time when the event happened, 











but at a time when there was no hu- 
man probability that the event would 
happen ; else, instead of being pro- 
phecies, they become only absurd 


guesses. 
[Te be continued. | 





For the C orrespondent. 

Tue Oricin or CHRISTIANITY 3 OR, 
TRUTH DRAWN FROM FABLEs. 
Cuarter III. 

On the Apocalypse---in continuation. 

It is particularly in the latter part 
of the Apocalypse that its astrologi- 
cal character stands conspicuous.— 
We know that the ancient astrolo- 
gers had submitted all the produc- 
tions of nature to the influence of the 
celestial signs, and had arranged the 
plants, the trees, the animals, the 
precious stones, the elementary qua- 
lities, the colors, which, under the 
12 signs of the Zodiac, according to 
the analogies which they thought to 
have discovered between these things 
and the particular character of the 
sun in each sign of the Zodiac.— 
Among these classifications we must 
notice that of the precious stones, 


which they distributed exactly in the 


same order as we find them in the 
Apocalypse, each of them under its 
peculiar sign ; and as in the distri- 
bution of the four seasons, three 
months are allotted to each, so we 
find the corresponding precious 
stones ranged by three in the city 
which has 12 gates and 12 founda- 
tions. Each of the sides of the holy 
city looks to one of the cardinal 
points of the world. The three east- 
ern signs are those of spring ; those 
of the west belong to autumn ; those 
on the south mark the summer, and 
the winter occupies the north. As- 
trologers and poets gave 12 gates to 
the city of the Sun, and made a par- 
ticular wind issue from each of them. 
The author of the Apocalypse places 
a genius, or angel, at each gate, and 
these angels preside over the winds. 
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All these figures are nothing else but 
astrological emblem, connected with 
the Chaldean and Persian system of 
genii or angels, from whom the Jews, 
during the captivity, and perhaps 
some time before, borrowed this doc- 
trine, and derived the very names 
of these angels. The Christians 
copied from this double source ; and 
the identity existing between . the 
vision of Ezekiel and Daniel, and 
that of the author of the Apocalypse, 
who had copied a whole chapter from 
the former, is a new proof that not 
only all the essential dogmas of 
Christianity existed many centuries 
previous to the reign of Herod the 
Great, but that these elements, form- 
ed in the very bosom of the Jewish 
religion, a connected doctrine pro- 
fessed by its most mystical sects, 
blended with the Pythagorean, Zo- 
roastrian, and Platonic doctrines. — 
Ezekiel and Daniel contain the fun- 
damental dogmas of the Christian 
religion ; and the application of their 
prophecies or visions to Christ or to 
the sun, restorer of nature in the 
spring, and destroyer of the serpent 
in winter, to the Lamb, Son of a 
Virgin, dead and restored to life, is 
most exact andtrue. The only mis- 
take consists in taking an emblem for 
a man, and figurative language for 
an expression of plain facts. 

One thing should be noticed here : 
it is, that the Lion is identical with 
the Lamb. It is said in the Apoca- 
lypse, that the former could open the 


_book of the seven seals ; but it is the 


Lamb on whom that function de- 
volves, because the imitation cele- 
brates the vernal sun, or Aries, and 
not the summer solstitial sun, or the 
Lion. These are, in fact, the two 
emblematic animals under which the 
sun possesses its full power; under 
Aries, quite brilliant and glorious ; 
under Leo, warm, ardent and vivify- 
ing. In autumn it begins to decline, 
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and in winter it is pale and dim, or is 
considered as vanquished by the 
principle of darkness, the serpent, 
Typhon, Ahriman, or the Devil. The 
Lron was moreover the abode of the 
sun, according to the astrologers, 
from the summer solstice having ta- 
ken place in that sign for so many 
ages. The names of the 12 tribes 
of Israel, written on each of the gates 
ofthe holy city, brings to mind the 
astrological system of the Hebrews, 
as each of the tribes was ranked un- 
der one of the signs of the Zodiac, 
and painted in their banners, with the 
exception of that of Dan, who from 
the horror excited by the scorpion, 
which is the sign allotted to that 
tribe, changed its banner and sub- 
stituted to that hideous and venom- 
ous animal, the image of an eagle.— 
In the vision of Joseph, each tribe is 
designated by a star: Leo belongs to 
Juda, and Aries to Gad, the warlike, 
who overcomes all his foes. We 
have already remarked that the ra- 
tional or breast plate of the Jewish 
high priest, called Essen in Hebrew, 
and Logios or Oracle in Greek, is an 
image of heaven, and the 12 precious 
stones of which it is formed, placed 
three by three in a square, designate 
the Zodiac and the four seasons.— 
These stones are distributed exactly 
after the same order as those of the 
Apocalypse, and are, with only ‘two 
exceptions, the very same. The 
holy city is therefore an image of the 
heaven at the vernal equinox, or re- 
turning spring. Lucian describes a 
similar city destined to be the abode 
of felicity, in which gold and precious 
stones are profusely spread all over. 
. The only difference is, that Lucian 
has adopted the septenary division, 
instead of the duodecimal. 

The Manicheans, in their sacred 
fictions relative to the return of the 
souls to the pure ether and to the 
column of light, represented the signs 


of the Zodiac by 12 vases attached 
to a wheel, which, by its rotation, 
elevated or carried the souls of the 
blessed up to the focus or centre of 
celestial light. In the Brahminical 
mythology, the very same doctrine is 
clearly expressed ; the souls passing 
from one planet to another to be pu- 
rified, till they are fit to dwell in the 
sun. The wheels which Ezekiel de- 
scribes as having seen moving in the 
heavens, are exactly the same. The 
Hebrews call the Zodiac the wheel 
of the signs. The general confla- 
gration which is to cause the destruc- 
tion of the world, according to the 
Apocalypse, forms, as we have al- 
ready observed, a part of most of the 
ancient mythological or emblematic 
dogmas of India, Persia Italy, 
Greece, &c. 

The four horses are known em- 
blems either of the four seasons, or 
of the four elements. The white 
horse was meant for the ether or pure 
fire. According to Dion Chrysos- 
torisus, he is superior to all the other 
elements ; the horse with wings is 
the swiftest of the four, and describes 
the greatest circle: he shines with 
the purest light, and he bears on his 
body the images of the sun and moon, 
and of the stars. He is the most 
beautiful of the four, and is particu- 
larly cherished of Jupiter. The 
second is that of Juno, and repre- 
sents the air. He is black, but the 
half exposed to the sun is bright: 
he is less swift and strong than the 
first, and describes a smaller circle 
within the former. This signifies, 
that the atmosphere is dark by night 
and brightby day. The third horse 
is consecrated to Neptune, and sig- 
nifies the water. He is heavy and 
slower in his motion than the second. 
The fourth belongs to Vesta, or the 
earth. He is fixed to the spot and 
bites his bridle. We must remark 
here, that Vesta not only designates 
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ihe earth, but also the central fire, 
which was supposed to be contained 
in its centre. The horse is fixed, as 
the globe was'supposed, by most of 
the ancients, to be motionless in the 
middle of the planetary system. The 
first horse was supposed to cause a 
partial conflagration ; the second a 
deluge ; but the total destruction of 
the world was only operated by the 
mixture of the four elements, yield- 
ing to the irresistible influence of the 
ether, or white horse, who, after hav- 
ing subdued the others, and made 
them coalesce and be transmitted in- 
to an uniform substance of a much 
purer nature than our actual ele- 
ments, caused this to be again ex- 
panded and rarified, so as to resume 
its primitive purity. Arrived at this 
state, the pure matter reorganized 
nature, and reproduced the three 
other elements, out of which a new 
world issued, of a more pleasing 
form, and possessing all the beauty 


and fresh vigor of a recent produc- 
thon. 

It is this philosophical dogma of a 
world destroyed and renewed, that 
Virgil had in view in his fourth ec- 


logue : it is the basis of the return of 
the golden age announced in the 
Brahminical books, and is met with 
in one shape or other in most reli- 
gious systems, all founded on astro- 
nomical phenomena, disguised under 
the mark of allegorical and emblema- 
tical figures and language. 

If the four horses mean the four 
seasons, the white would mark the 
reign of Aries, or spring ; the red, the 
summer or fiery season ; the black, 
autumn, to signify the maturity of the 
grapes, the olives, and the aspect of 
the earth burnt by the intense heat of 
the sun, or perhaps the scorpion 
holding the balance in his jaws. The 
man that sits on him holds a pair of 
balances, to mark the autumnal equi- 
nox, and the cheapness of barley and 
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wheat; and the recommendation “‘not 
to hurt the oil nor the wine,” clearly 
prove that the vintage and the crop 
of olives are at hand. To this an evi- 
dent allusion is made in chap. xiv. 
when the angel orders the man having 
in his hand a sharp sickle, to ‘‘ reap, 
for the harvest is ripe.” This man, 
or angel, is the celestial Bootes, or 
Icarus, who rises in the west, while 
Perseus, who holds another sickle, i is 
on the east: he is the other angel, 
who is ordered to cut the clusters of 
grapes with his sickle. Both are 
placed in the middle of the heavens, 
one near the balance at the autumnal 
equinox, the other near Aries at the 
vernal equinox. 

Nothing can be more clouly ex- 
pressed in figurative language, than 
the real characters of the Lamb, of 
his antagonist, and of the Virgin, 
mother of the Lamb. The former 
is the Alpha and Omega, that is the 
first and last of the Greek vowels, 
which we know to have been em- 
ployed to designate the planets ; Al- 
pha standing for Jupiter, and Omega 
for Saturn ; iota meant the sun; and 
this is the origin of the mystical word 
lao, or the sun attended by the whole 
planetary system. The author him- 
self says of the Lamb, or Jesus, “I 
am the root and the offspring of Da- 
vid, and the bright and morning 
star.” 1 cannot conceive how the 
suncould be more clearly designated. 
Again, in chap. x. “ the mighty an- 
gel came down from heaven, clothed 
with a cloud, having a rainbow upon 
his head, and his face was as it were 
the Sun, and his feet as pillars of 
fire.” Must not Christians have 
been absolutely blind not to discern 
what is so plain? Such is the pow- 
er of early imbibed superstition, 
which paralizes the faculties of rea- 
son even in minds above the vul- 


(To be continued. ) 
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On the Inconsistencies, Contradictions, and Ab- 
surdities of the Bible.—By the Secretary. 


LecTurRE SEcOND. 
Continued from our last. 


Genesis chap. 3, verse 6. ‘* And 
God said, let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. 
(verse 7.) And God made the firma- 
ment; and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the 
waters whick were above the firma- 
ment; and it was so. (verse 8.) And 
God called the firmament heaven; 
and the-evening and the morning 
were the second day.” This firma- 
ment must have been a thing of great 
magnitude, for it appears that it oc- 
cupied God a whole day in making 
it, being as much time as he took to 
make the sun, moon, stars, and pla- 
nets. Yet there is nothing now ex- 
sting, visible to the eye, resembling 
this singular phenomenon. It is, in 
fact, a most absurd and incomprehen- 
sible thing—a perfect chaos without 
any form or fixture either in the hea- 
vens, on earth, or under the earth. 
For in the 6th verse it is placed in 
the midst of the waters. In the 7th 
we find another under the waters; 
and a third above the earth; for it is 
there described to be wherethe fowls 
may fly above the earth, in the open 
Sirmament of heaven. It is well known 
that no fowls fly higher than two or 
three miles above the surface of the 
earth ; consequently this fowl-firma- 
ment, or heaven, must be placed in 
the lower regions of our atmosphere. 


As to that portion of the waters 
said to have been placed above the 
heavens, (i. €. above all the planets 
and stars) we are as much puzzled to 
understand how they could retain 
their situation there, as we are as to 
any other part of the story. Water 
being heavier than air, how could it 
possibly remain in the higher regions 
without some intermediate body of a 
grosser kind, to sustain it. It has 
been supposed that the firmament 
means the watery clouds which float 
in the atmosphere. But it would be 
preposterous to admit of clouds of 
this description before the earth had 
received such a form as to send out 
exhalations ; or that these vapors, 
which perish and are renewed each 
day, should be considered of so much 
importance as to occupy the sixth 
part of the time which the Almighty 
is said to have taken to create the 
universe. 


“And God said (i. e. he is said to 
have said,) let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit,” &c.—* And 
itwas so.” To produce grass with- 
out the agency of the sun, is not con- 
formable to the laws of nature. It 
would have been more rational as 
well as creditable, had the writer 
made God produce grass, herbs, trees 
and fruit, after the sun was created, 
instead of beforevit. In attributing 
the book of Genesis to Moses, the 
Jews make him as ignorant of the 
principles of natural philosophy, as 
the Christians make their great lu- 
minary St. Paul, who is said to have 
asserted, contrary to all experience, 
that unless the seed sown in the 
ground actually perish, it eannot be 
expected to vegetate. What, then, 
are we to think of the so-much- 
boasted-of knowledge and learning 
which these men are said to have 
possessed, when even their own his- 
torians convict them of palpable ig- 
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norance as to the very rudiments o 
science ! 

Verse 14. ‘And God said [to whom 
did he say it?] let there be lights in 
the firmame:t of heaven, to divide 
the day from the night: and let them 
be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years.” How does these 
lights divide the day from the night ? 
Are not our days and our nights pro- 
duced by the diurnal rotation of 
the earth on its own axis? As 
to the lights in the heavens, they 
were created for nobler purpeses than 
for signs or seasons, or for days or 
years. 

Verse 16. “‘And God made two 
great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day, and the Teast light to rule 
the night: and he made the stars al- 
so.” Here two great lights are spo- 
ken of. But had the writer derived 
his information from the fountain of 
all truth, he would have known that 
those other lights (the fixed stars or 
planets,) which he passed over as too 
insignificant to merit particular no- 
tice, are, in fact, many of thema 
hundred thousand times larger than 
one of his great lights. It is impos- 
sible that an inspired writer could 
have been unacquainted with the most 
simple truths in astronomy ; nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that God would 
prefer leading the instruments he em- 
ployed to revealhis will into error, ra- 
ther than truth. Was it easier for him 
to declare that he had made two great 
lights, than to say that he had made 
all the great lights? 

It is indeed evident, that the per- 
son who wrote the first chapter of Ge- 
nesis was utterly ignorant of Astro- 
nomy. That he knew nothing of the 
size and proportion of the “great 
lights,” but merely hazarded an opi- 
nion on appearances, will be obvious 
from the following data, which are 
allowed by the learned of gll sects to 
be sufficiently correct : 


f The diameter of the Sun is calculated at 
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877,347 miles. 
“ 4 Jupiter, 92,414 miles. 


aad ~ Saturn, 78,236 miles. 
sc “© — Herschell, 33,954 miles. 
w % The Earth, 7,930 miles. 
ss “ Venus, 7,609 miles. 
«“ “* Mars, 5,195 miles. 
” ™ Mercury, 3,189 miles. 
- ms Ceres, 160 miles. 
” = Pallas, 110 miles. 


“ “ Juno; not known. 
Andof - - - ~- The Moon, 2,180 miles; 
while the fixed stars are believed to 
be as large as our Sun at least. 

Now, from the expression ‘“ two 
great lights,”” we must draw the con- 
clusion, that either there were no 
more than two great lights created at 
that time, or that the others were in- 
cluded amongst the small lights when 
God “ made the stars also.”” What 
an inconsistent God is this! What! 
require five days to make such a 

lobe as this, and then to create mil- 
ions of other worlds, each of them 
tens of thousands of times larger than 
this, and all in one day! This is too 
great an absurdity to be credited by 
any except the victims of prejudice 
and priestcraft. 

Nothing can show in a more strik- 
ing light the stupidity of the author 
of the Bible account, than his making 
the earth the foundation or basis of 
the whole astronomical machinery. 
He does not produce the sun till the 
fourth day, at which time the struc- 
ture of the earth and sea was alrea- 
dy finished. He creates the planets 
merely for the use of the earth as 
so many rush lights to attend its 
movements—so many servile bodies, 
whose only end it was to measure 
out the days, years and seasons of 
this, comparatively, insignificant 
sphere. Every philosopher, or man 
of general reading, has the best rea- 
sons for believing, that all the fixed 
stars are suns as large as our sun ; 
and were placed where they now are 
for purposes infinitely more grand 
and noble than to give light to our 
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speck of earth. It was the errone- 
ous system of the Bible which led 
most of the Christian fathers to as- 
sert that the world was flat, like a ta- 
ble, that the heavens were stretched 
out like a tent or awning, and that 
there could not possibly be any anti- 
podes. 

Vergilius, the learned mathema- 
ticion, whose studies and researches 
led him to a correct knowledge of the 
truth, was accused of impiety for 
maintaining, that the earth was glo- 
bular, and that inhabitants were dis- 
persed all around it. This was con- 
sidered by the pope as a damnable 


_ heresy, inasmuch as it supposed 


that there was another world, other 
men under the earth, and another 
sun and moon. It was in vain that 
philusophy loudly proclaimed the 
fact. This was a trifle when put in 
competition with the word of God; 
and Virgilius for presuming to ad- 
vance an opinion, though founded on 
mathematical demonstration, that 
had the semblance of controverting 
the Bible story, was excommunicat- 
ed by the Holy See. 

+ It has also been seriously asserted, 
in conformity with the same story, 
that it is the sun that moves round 
our globe, and that the earth is at 
rest as the centre of the world, a- 
bout which the machine of the uni- 
verse, and all the stars and planetary 
system are every day revolving. 
Can any thing show more clearly the 
determined hostility of religion to 
science than this ridiculous system, 
and the measures taken to maintain 
it. Even in things the most obvious 
and natural, it is made a crime by 
the priesthood to advocate the truth, 
and philosophers even are forced to 
dissemble their thoughts and opini- 
ons, or, at least, to express them ob- 
scurely, when they cannot without 
danger utter their real sentiments. 
It is thus that knowledge is prescrib- 


ed, science suppressed, and a barrier 
placed against the cultivation of eve- 
ry thing really useful and calculated 
to improve the condition of man. 
Although it has been a thousand 
times demonstrated, that the Bible 
account of the creation is false in 
fact, and contrary to the principles 
of natural philosophy, the mass of 
mankind are so stupid as to persist in 
attributing it to the Deity; an opini- 
nion, which although universally 
known to be unfounded, their spiritu- 
al guides constantly labor to keep a- 
live. They know that if mankind 
were to have their eyes opened to 
one part of the imposition, they might, 
perhaps, have the curiosity to make 
inquiries as to the rest. This the 
clergy are aware, would be their 
death blow; they are therefore most 
anxious to prevent the mind from be- 
ing occupied with topics unconnect- 
ed with religion. The Bible, and 
the Bible only, is their constant 
theme. In this book, they tell their 
deluded followers, every thing valua- 
ble is to be found; it contains the on- 
ly system, the only knowledge merit- 
ing the attention of rational beings. 
Can any thing be more extrave- 
gantly outrageous, than to affirm 
that a work destitute of all proofs of 
authenticity, filled with contradicti- 
ons and absurdities, and in almost e- 
very page of which we discover evi- 
dence of the ignorance and stupidity of 
its author, should have been inspired 
by an infinitely wise and perfect be- 
ing! Can we imagine any thing 
half so ridiculous as that men boast- 
ing of their superior reason, and pro- 
fessing to think, should have been 
so long the admirers of such a mass 
of romances. 

Why is it, (emphatically demands 
Palmer,) that religion is so hostile 
to philosophy ? This fact is incon- 
trovertible : it is to be observed not 
only in the conduct of Christian pro- 
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fessors, but it is also incorporated in- 
to the very system of the Christian 
religion. Believers in revelation are 
fond of philosophy only so far as they 
find it unconnected with the charac- 
ter and influence of their doctrines. 
The progress of knowledge, and the 
science which has been propogated 
through the Christian world, has pro- 
duced serious effects in relation to 
natural philosophy and astronomy 


These effects have reverberated back? 


on religion, and the church has fre- 
quently denounced the best and most 
demonstrable philosophy as a damna- 
ble heresy. ‘‘ Beware,” says Paul, 
that great apostle of fanaticism, “lest 
any man spoil you through philoso- 
phy and vain deceit.” This caution 
marks the true and real character of 
religion. It hates science, because 
science detects its errors, and expo- 
ses its impositions. It was once ob- 
served to me by a lady devoted to the 


study of botany and chemistry, that 
“she considered it impossible to be a 
Christian and a chemist at the same 
moment. 

This religion, in fact, would keep 
man ina perpetual state of moral and 


civil vassalage. It exercises an in- 
controlable tyranny over the minds 
and bodies of the human race; it 
prescribes the operations of reason, 
fetters the mind, and consigns to 
dungeons and to chains the benevo- 
lent friends of the human race. The 
church holds in abhorrence every 
man, and every thing that opposes 
or diminishes either its power or its 
doctrines, and consigns to a state of 
endless misery the man whose intel- 
lectual courage has enabled him to 
renounce the grossest errors, and the 
most abominable superstition. 

Facts of this kind ought to rouse 
the just and holy indignation of en- 
lightened men, and teach them not 
to draw the sword against superstiti- 
en, and in defence of philosophy ; 
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but to pour into the bosom of society, 
through the medium of books and 
periodical publications, the most 
wholesome instruction, the clearest 
views of the laws of nature, with a 
full and compleat detection of the 
pernicious errors with which the sys- 
tems of antiquity have tortured the 
present race of men. Reason is im- 
mortal—but folly and fanaticism are 


destined to everlasting destruction. 
(To be continued.) 


Practica, EpucaTION. 


We resume our exposition of this 
vital and interesting subject :— 

The principal faculties of the hu- 
man mind are perception, reason, and 
memory ; and these are continually 
employed in obtaining, distinguish- 
ing, comparing, arranging, and re- 
taining, the thoughts we receive 
through our senses, and those we 
generate by reflection. If children, 
therefore, were left to themselves, 
untrammelled by the fetters of 
schools, they would continue to be 
close observers of things; and ac- 
quire knowledge by experience that 
would make them useful to them- 
selves and to others. The fact men- 
tioned by Dr. Rush, is confirmed by 
the experience of all observers of the 
developement of an unshackled un- 
perverted mind, that children acquire 
more knowledge of men and things 
during the three first years of infancy 
than in any other thirty years of their 
lives; i.e. before they are sent to 
school; where their thoughts are di- 
rected from the acquirement of know- 
ledge to the acquiring of the conceits 
and imaginations of their teachers. 
Thus are their minds perverted, their 
judgments destroyed, and every no- 
ble principle which they naturally 
possess rooted out. 

It has been justly remarked, ‘‘ how 
early this great business of decepti- 
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on is commenced ! 
our very babes and sucklings are 
systematically filled with falsehoods, 
and even in their spelling books they 
are nursed in delusion. It would 
seem that it was never too late to 
learn lies. A system of education 
ab ovo, which should exclude only 
notorious falsehood, would be a per- 
fect curiosity—a thing that has’ never 
yet been seen.—But it shall be seen. 
It is a curiosity ; but it is beginning 
to be. A few weeks will bring forth 
a new series of school books free 
from lies ; and an open school in 
which such books only shall be used. 
The religious books of the day are 
an uniform series of lies. Children 
are first tutored in falsehood; and 
though the word truth is offered to 
them in precepts, as a word pervert- 
ed from its true meaning, they have 
scarcely any thing but falsehood pre- 
sented to them in all the exercises 
in the practical part of their tuition. 
This s must cease tobe. It 
shall be shamed, or driven, out of ex- 
istence by the force of a better.” 

+ Now, itis not pretended that we 
shall attempt to remedy all the evils 
dt once ; it will require time, much 
patience and perseverance to root 
out all the noxious, mental and moral 
weeds, which ignorance has planted. 
But we think that the establishment 
of this institution may lead the way 
to a general reform in education. It 
is a system in its detached parts by 
no means new, having been practised 
by our ancestors from the earliest 
dawn of human existence to the pre- 
sent time : It is the system pursued 
by pure, unsophisticated, and anti- 
metaphysical nature ; and more col- 
lectively it has been pursued by Pes- 
talozzi, Fellenberg, Robert Owen 
and others, with success proportion- 
ed to the increase of intelligence and 
of political liberty. It is proposed 
then in this institution :— 


The mouths of 
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Ist. To render children more 
healthy, by combining physical with 
mental exercises; to have different 
classes, several teachers, and sepa- 
rate rooms for each class. Never to 
confine the pupils an unreasonable 
time in the rooms, nor to enervate 
their bodies and minds by excessive 
study. 


2d. To form the temper and mor- 


a of children so that they 


ill neither be the slaves of passion 
nor the victims of vice. This will 
be much facilitated by secluding them 
from vicious society; by the exam- 
ple of their teachers ; and by a pro- 
per classification. Children of dif- 
ferent ages, having different capaci- 
ties, inclinations, tastes, and feelings, 
seldom harmonize. 

3d. To teach them to observe and 
to think, by tracing the analogy and 
difference between things; to ac- 
quire the habit of analizing and ar- 
ranging every. thing on presentation ; 
and, by cultivating their judgment,” 
to render them less liable to be du- 
ped by the designing; and necessa- 
rily to improve their memory. 

4th. To render them industrious 
and useful, by making them practi- 
eally acquainted with agriculture, 
mechanics, manufactures, commerce, 
and domestic and political economy. 

5th. To impress upon their minds 
that the system of flogging is arbitra- 
ry and unjust; altogether unfit for 
children who are destined to be citi- 
zens of this great republic ; that it is 
only resorted to by ignorant, or 
thoughtless dogmatists and tyrants, 
who know not how to govern with 
kindness, and who have not sufficient 
taleat to discover, that children are 
not negligent of their studies from an 
aversion to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, but from a dislike to the dry, 
unintelligible manner of communica- 
ting what is falsely so called. 

6th. To enable parents of all clas- 
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ses in society to give their children a 
liberal education, by making the 
terms as low as. consistent with the 
welfare of the establishment. 

7th. To give females a useful as 
well as an accomplished education ; 
that they may rather be companions 
to intelligent husbands, than mere 

prudish dolls or domestic drudges ; 
and that they may be qualified to be 
the first teachers of their offspring. 

To effect these objects, it is desira- 
ble that the location should be out of 
the city; that there should be a suffi- 
cient number of children to admit of 
a proper classification ; and that each 
class should generally be under the 
care of a teacher, subject to a gener- 
al superintendance. It cannot be 
expected, however, at the commence 
ment, that enough will be realized 
to defray the expence of several 
teachers; nor may it be expedient, 
at first, to locate out of the city. We 
must, therefore, conform to circum- 
stances; and if we cannot now do 
all the good we would, we will do all 
the good we can. 

The institution will commence with 
an initial class ; and should it obtain 
the anticipated encouragement, the 
following professorships will be esta- 
blished, viz. 

A Professorship of English Litera- 
ture. 

Of Natural Sciences. 

Of Chemistry and a 

Of Modern 

Of Mathematics and ‘Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

Of Drawing. 

Of Music. 

Of Theory and practice of Agri- 
culture. 

To insure the institution success, 
the most able professors wili be en- 
gaged in the different departments, 
who must not only possess the re- 
quisite fund of knowledge; but be 
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able to communicate their ideas in a 
plain and an intelligible manner ; and 
their manners and general disposi- 
tion must be such as parents would 
wish their children to imitate. 

The female and male departments 
will be separate, and eventually will 
be in separate buildings. 

The course of study will be divi- 
ded, in each department, into three 
parts: the Initial, the Junior, and the 
Senior. 

Initial Course.—Arithmetic, Li- 
near, Drawing, Plain and Ornamen- 
tal Writing, Natural History, Geo- 
graphy, and the French and English 
Languages. 

Junior Course.—The studies of 
the former course continued. WNa- 
tural history continued in all its 
branches of Zoology, Botany, and 
Mineralogy; Euclid’s Elements, Al- 
gebra, Natural Philosophy, Mecha. 
nics, Astronomy and Chemistry ; Elo- 
cution ; a general course of Literary 
and Historical reading ; the Italian 
or Spanish language, and composi- 
tion in the already acquired lan- 

S. 

Senior Course.—The studies of 
the former classes occasionally con- 
tinued, with the higher branches of 
the Mathematics, Book-Keeping, 
Moral Philosophy, Political Econo- 
my, Stenography, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music ; and, in the male de- 
partment, Agriculture ; and in the fe- 
male, needle work and domestic 
economy. 

The school will be opened about 
the first of June, or as soon as sixty 
pupils are obtained. 

All applications for boarders (if by 
letter, post paid) may be made at the 
office of the Correspondent, corner 
of Vesey street and Broadway. 

Ecce Homo !—The 2d and 3d parts ’ 
of the Philosophical Library, which 
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will complete Ecce Homo! are now 
in the press, and will, in a few days, 
be ready for delivery. They will be 
delivered to subscribers at their own 
houses ; and non-subscribers will be 
supplied at the office of the Corres- 
pondent. 


“ The Antidote.” —We understand 
that a paper bearing this title, has 
been commenced in Albany, the 
avowed object of which is to combat 
liberal principles. We have not seen 
this paper, but we are informed by a 
subscriber, that it professes to have 
originated with ‘‘a combination of pi- 
ous as well as literary priests, who 
have viewed with concern the in- 


creased and increasing circulation of 


the infidel work ;” and that the pro- 
jectors have avowed their determina- 
tion “‘to carry on a constant and rigid 
warfare with the Correspondent.” Our 
informant farther states, that “if the 
present number (of the Antidote) is 
intended for a sample of that rigid 
warfare, we may expect an abun- 
dance of prevarication and little rea- 
soning. Either the Editor is totally 
ignorant of the principles of Deism, 
or aims at wilful misrepresentation 
(perhaps a little of both) as his writ- 
ings clearly prove.” 

Nothing could have given us great- 
er pleasure than the above informa- 
tion. We have not been ignorant 
that the priesthood have been em- 
ploying all their arts to induce the ci- 
vil power to attempt the suppression 
of the Correspondent, and of the Phi- 
losophical Library. But although 
numerous secret meetings have been 
held for the special purpose of devis- 
ing means to effect this object, the 
“Sacred Divan” was at last compelled 
to abandon it in despair; not that 
those who composed this “combina- 
tion,” were induced to relinquish 
their design from liberal or toler- 
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ant sentiments; but because they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact, 


that all prosecutions on account of — 


opinions, were hostile to our free in- 
stitutions ; and that the spirit of in- 
quiry had made too rapid a progress 
to be arrested by any thing which 
malice or power could devise. A re- 
sort to legal measures, inasmuch as 
they are calculated to give annoy- 
ance to the object against whom they 
are directed, might have aiforded a 
momentary gratification to fanati- 
cism. But well aware of the ground 
on which we stood, and determined 
to run all hazards rather than de- 
sert the cause of truth, we never 
doubted the ultimate triumph of cor- 
rect principles ; nor did the numer- 
ous threats which were held out, ever 
make us feela moments apprehen- 
sion. 

The ‘“ constant and rigid warfare”’ 
now proclaimed against us, carries 
no terror to our bosom. We are 
fully acquainted with the nature of 
the weapons which the enemy em- 
ploy ; and we know how to render 
them unavailing. The period is gone 
bye in which mankind implicitly re- 
ceived the dogmas presented to them 
by an interested priesthood. With 
the march of intelligence, corrupt 
systems recede; and although a 
mass of ignorance still pervades so- 
ciety, which will require great per- 
severance to overcome, such has 
been the progress of light during the 
last half century, and such the desire 
now existing to acquire knowledge, 
that all the efforts of their spiritual 
tyrants to hoodwink the multitude, 
must prove ineffectual. 
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